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organized Sunday-schools for the instruction of poor children;
the government closed them.

After the Polish insurrection, the nationalist party began to
curse European institutions and to declare the autocratic system
the only one that would bring about Russian unity. When the
Moscow assembly begged the Tsar to grant a representative con-
stitution, Alexander replied: "The right of initiative belongs to
me exclusively and is united inseparably to the autocratic power
which God has intrusted to me. . . No one is qualified to come
before me with requests concerning the general interests
and needs of the state." The Zemstvos attempted to busy them-
selves with local affairs, to control officials and even to express
political views. But the government distrusted them, permitting
the publication of their deliberations only after review by the
governor, forbidding the expression of political views and sus-
pending or closing their sessions. It gave the governor the
power to suspend all their decisions when he judged them con-
trary to the welfare of the state. Thus hampered, the zewstvo
did not become an- institution of self-government as had been
hoped, but remained subject to the officials.

The judicial reform was to guarantee subjects against despot-"
ism and to do away with special and secret tribunals. But on the
first occasion for the application of the new system to a political
crime, the government flinched. A fanatic named Karakosof
had fired upon the Tsar; instead of sending him before the com-
mon court, they had him tried secretly before a special commis-
sion, according to the old usage. This precedent became the
custom; in political cases special commissions are employed, and
they judge secretly without guarantee for the accused. This
process was regulated in 1871; in every political affair the minis-
ter of justice decided whether the accused should be tried by judi-
cial procedure before a jury or by special procedure before a
secret commission; he rarely decided in favour of jury trial
Persons accused of political offences had neither publicity nor
guarantee. They were seized by the police and kept in prison on
suspicion indefinitely, in prisons like those of the eighteenth cen-
tury, dark, damp, fever-dens, where they lay at the mercy of their
jailers. Officials could even dispense with judicial formalities.
Russian law did not guarantee free choice of a dwelling place,
but gave officials the right to assign a residence to the Tsar's sub-
jects in any part of the Empire, even in Siberia. Russian officials
could seize and transport to Siberia by administrative means per-